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After the fall of Chandernagore Watson returned
with the squadron to Calcutta, while Olive remained
to watch a large force which the Nawab had assembled
in an entrenched camp at Plassey. Olive, though he
considered Madras safe in the hands of Pigot and
Lawrence, and looked upon the capture of Chandernagore
as of more consequence than that of Pondicherry, was
anxious to return to the coast. He was, however, the
only man in Bengal capable of maintaining the position
that had been won, and he was compelled to remain by
circumstances beyond his control. To have withdrawn
at this moment would have been to sacrifice all the
advantages gained. The sincerity of Surajah Dowlah's
professions of friendship was doubtful; his power was
unbroken, and a junction between his forces and those
of De Bussy, who was reported to be marching on
Bengal, would have been fatal to British interests. The
danger of such a combination was no imaginary one.
During the critical months following the receipt of news
that England and France were at war, De Bussy had it in
his power, had he so willed, to play a far more important
part than he had hitherto done in Indian affairs. He
was at the head of a well-tried force of Europeans and
sepoys, His military reputation and the prestige of
French arms had been greatly increased by his heroic
defence of the Char Mahal, and he occupied a command-
ing position. De Bussy might with equal ease have
joined Surajah Dowlah and crushed Clive in Bengal, or
have moved into the Oarnatic and compelled the at-
tenuated garrisons of Fort St. David and Madras to sue
for terms. It is clear that Clive and Pigot expected
him to take an active part in the campaign, and his